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RECENT CICERO LITERATURE 



By Benjamin L. D'Ooge 
Michigan State Normal College 



Publications relating to Cicero have fully kept pace in number 
and importance with the marked literary activity in other departments 
of classical study. The range of Cicero's versatile genius is so great 
that he claims the attention of scholars in many fields of research, 
and a mere bibliographical list of Ciceroniana for the past ten or 
fifteen years would reach appalling proportions. It is not my purpose, 
however, in the following pages to cover the whole field, but rather 
to limit myself to such books of a general character as contain material 
of especial importance for the student of Cicero, and to such specific 
publications as have to do with those portions of the author commonly 
read in secondary schools. 

In school editions the popular textbooks of former years have 
appeared in revisions, and the number has been increased by many 
new ones. The general tendency of all these is to give special prom- 
inence to collateral work in history and in antiquities — a feature 
which contributes much to an intelligent interpretation of the text. 
They are, further, superior to the older editions in using as a new 
textus receptus the recension of C. F. W. Muller (Leipzig, 1896-98). 
The choice offered to teachers is from the following: 
Select Orations and Letters of Cicero (Allen and Greenough's edition). 

Revised by J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge. Ginn & Co., 

1902. 
Selected Orations of Cicero. By Charles E. Bennett. Allyn & Bacon, 

1904. 
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Select Orations of Cicero. By Benjamin L. D'Ooge. Benj. H. San- 
born & Co., 1 901. 
Eight Orations of Cicero. By Charles E. Forbes. Appleton, 1903. 
Nine Orations of Cicero. By Albert Harkness, assisted by John C 

Kirtland, Jr., and George A. Williams. American Book Co., 

1906. 
Ten Orations of Cicero with Selections from the Letters. By William 

R. Harper and Frank Gallup. American Book Co., 1898. 
Selected Orations and Letters of Cicero. By Harold W. Johnston. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 1896. 
Select Orations and Letters of Cicero. By Francis W. Kelsey. Allyn 

& Bacon, 4th ed., 1896. 
Marcus Tullius Cicero. Ten Orations, with the Letters to his Wife. 

By Richard Alexander von Minckwitz. The Macmillan Co., 

1903. 
Eleven Orations of Cicero. By Robert W. Tunstall. University 

Publishing Co., 1904. 
Six Orations of Cicero (an abridged edition of the foregoing), 1906. 

Besides these well-known American editions, many have appeared 
in Europe, some of which are especially meritorious, and contain 
much material that can be used to advantage by our teachers. I 
shall mention only a few and limit myself to editions of the Catilinarian 
orations, the Pro lege Manilia and the Pro Archia. 

There are many excellent foreign school texts of the Orationes 
in Catilinam. In Germany Karl Halm's famous In Catilinam I-IV 
und Pro Archia was revised for its fourteenth edition by G. Laubmann 
and published in 1901. An adaptation of Halm's work appears in 
English in A. S. Wilkins' edition (London, 1895). Other unusually 
good German editions of these orations are H. Nohl's (3d ed., 
Leipzig, 1897), Richter and Eberhard's (6th ed., Leipzig, 1898), C. 
Stegmann's (revised ed., Leipzig, 1905), and H. Hachtmann's (6th 
ed., Gotha, 1899). Nohl also published in 1895 a Schiilerkommentar 
zu Ciceros Catilinarischen Reden which contains much that is valu- 
able for teacher and pupil alike. A good English edition is that by 
C. H. Keene (London, 1899). 

The collateral reading of Sallust's Catiline, either in the original 
or in translation, is a practice followed in many schools, and is highly 
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to be commended. The standard edition in Germany is that of J. 
H. Schmalz (5th ed., Gotha, 1897). It has been adapted to the use 
of American schools by Charles G. Herbermann (Boston, 1891). 
A translation of Sallust's Catiline was published by Macmillan in 
1886, and by Poole in 1888. 

Interesting questions connected with the conspiracy are discussed 
by Hugo Willrich in De coniurationis Catilinariae fontibus (Gottingen, 
1893), and by H. C. Nutting in " Notes on the Conspiracy of Catiline " 
in the Proceedings of the American Philological Association, Vol. 
XXXV. Schnorr von Carolsfeld in Die Reden und Brief e bei Sallust 
(Leipzig, 1888) discusses the authenticity of Catiline's letter in the 
third oration, and claims that Cicero changed it, Sallust giving the 
correct version. The Latin Leaflet for May 16, 1904, contains an 
interesting article by Max Radin on the conviction of Lentulus, in 
which he maintains that, from the standpoint of a modern court of 
justice, much of the evidence offered by Cicero was incompetent 
and quite inadequate for a conviction. F. F. Abbott in the Classical 
Journal for January, 1907, discusses the "Constitutional Argument 
in the Fourth Catilinarian Oration, " tending to show that the usual 
interpretation according to which Lentulus and his companions were 
executed under the authority of the senatus consultum ultimum is 
incorrect, and that Cicero does not even refer to the passing of such a 
measure. Of more than usual value to the teacher of secondary 
Latin is Gaston Boissier's recent volume, La conjuration de Catilina 
(Paris, 1905), an appreciative review of which appeared in the 
Classical Journal for February, 1907. 

The recent German editions of the Pro lege Manilia are numerous 
and excellent. Especially worthy of mention are the following: 
H. Nohl, Ciceros Rede fur den Oberbefehl des Cn. Pompeius (Leipzig, 
1894), containing a valuable appendix on the cursus honorum in 
Cicero's time; Richter and Eberhard, Imperium des Cn. Pompeius 
(Leipzig, 1901), a book which has been frequently revised and is among 
the best. Stegmann, whose edition of the Catilinarian orations was 
mentioned above, has included the Pro lege Manilia in the same 
volume. It is a much more sumptuous edition than is usual in Ger- 
many, and contains two good maps and a plan of the Forum. From 
England we have J. C. Nichols' Pro lege Manilia (London, 1900). 
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As might be expected, there is no lack of good foreign editions 
of the Pro Archia. Especially notable are the editions by H. Nohl. 
In 1898 appeared his Schulerkommentar zu den Reden gegen Q. 
Caecilius und filr Archias; in 1903, his third edition of Die Rede filr 
Archias, containing a useful appendix on the extent and significance 
of Roman citizenship; and in 1905, his revision of Richter and 
Eberhard's fourth edition (all published in Leipzig). In England 
AUcroft and Plaistowe published (London, 1892) an edition contain- 
ing, besides introduction, text, and notes, a vocabulary of proper 
names with historical explanations, review questions, a general 
vocabulary, and a translation. Worthy of mention, too, is G. H. 
Nail's edition (London, 1901). 

The pedagogical literature on Cicero has been peculiarly rich 
during the period we are considering. Pre-eminent in their field 
are the works of P. Dettweiler and O. Weissenfels. The former in 
his Untersuchungen iiber den didaktischen Wert Ciceronianischer 
Schulschrijten (Halle 1889-92) discusses the pedagogical value of a 
number of the orations. He continues the same subject in Didaktik 
und Methodik des lateinischen Unterrichts (Vide Vol. Ill of Bau- 
meister's Handbuch, 2d ed., Munich, 1906). The first two chapters 
of Weissenfels' Cicero als Schulschriftsteller (Leipzig, 1896) are 
especially instructive. In the first he discusses classical Latin prose, 
and in the second Cicero's character. In his judgment the orations 
are not so well fitted for educational purposes as his rhetorical and 
philosophical writings. Dettweiler inclines to the same view, though 
he seems led to that opinion by the hostile criticism of Drumann and 
Mommsen. Weissenfels' book is considered by German critics as 
the most important of its class that has appeared in recent years. 
Another book of a different character, but which teachers of Cicero 
will find very helpful, is Middleton and Miller's Students' Companion 
to Latin Authors (London, 1896). 

For Cicero's public career we must turn, not only to his biographies, 
but to the general histories of Rome. I mention a few of the most 
important. Of the larger histories Mommsen's, in its latest edition, 
and Ihne's, are monumental works of unrivaled authority. W. 
Drumann's Geschichte Roms, oder Pompeius, Caesar, Cicero und 
ihre Zeitgenossen, a work which represents Cicero in the most unfavor- 
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able light possible and which for many years exerted a most malign 
influence upon his reputation, was revised by P. Groehe and pub- 
lished in a new edition in 1899 (Berlin). Similarly H. G. LiddelPs 
history was revised by P. V. M. Benecke (London, 1901), who added 
chapters on the history of literature and art. 

Of biographical works there have been many. Of them it may 
be said in general that, while Cicero's reputation as a statesman 
has never fully recovered from the shattered condition in which it 
was left by Drumann, his literary fame has steadily increased and is 
better founded today than ever before, and is now based upon the 
results of critical and impartial investigation rather than upon the 
blind adulation of earlier years. This truer and better estimate 
of his character and writings is due especially to the works of Fr. 
Aly (Cicero, sein Lebenund seine Schriften, Berlin, 1891), Th. Zielinski 
(Cicero imW andelder J ahrhunderte, Leipzig, 1897), and O. Weissenfels 
(see above). Aly makes him out more of a hero than the critic of 
his political life will be ready to admit, but was doubtless led to this 
extreme by the virulence of Cicero's detractors. Zielinski's apology 
has peculiar interest because it comes in the form of an address 
delivered on the two-thousandth anniversary of Cicero's birth. 
Further should be mentioned Gardthausen's Augustus und seine Zeit 
(Leipzig, 1891), which contains a fine character-sketch of Cicero, 
Cauer's Ciceros politisches Denken (Berlin, 1903), and S. Baring- 
Gould's Tragedy oj the Caesars (London, 1892), who devotes con- 
siderable space to Cicero. The following three books are peculiarly 
adapted to youthful readers and should be in every high-school 
library : Boissier, Cicero and His Friends: A Study 0} Roman Society 
in the Time of Caesar, translated by A. D. Jones (London, 1897) ; 
Fausset, The Students' Cicero (New York, 1890); and Strachan- 
Davidson, Cicero, and the Fall of the Roman Republic (New York, 
1896). 

The histories of Roman Literature naturally discuss Cicero at 
great length. There have been recent additions of the very first 
importance in this field. Teuffel's History of Roman Literature, 
revised and enlarged by Ludwig Schwabe in 1890 and translated into 
English by George C. W. Warr, was published in London in 1891-92. 
It is a work of imposing scholarship, the utmost reliability and com- 
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pleteness. As a reference book for sources it has no superior. Equal- 
ly notable is Martin Schanz's Geschichte der romischen Litteratur 
in Muller's Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. This 
work, in process of publication ever since 1890, and covering the 
entire field from the beginning to the reign of Justinian inclusive, 
was completed in 1904. It is divided into five parts, making four 
volumes. A second edition of Part III, which covers the period 
from Hadrian to Constantine, appeared in 1905. The discussion of 
Cicero covers seventy-five pages in Part I. The work is an authority 
of the first rank. Mention should be made also of Clovis Lamarre's 
Histoire de la littirature latine (Paris, 1902). Cicero's life and works 
are treated in extenso in Vol. Ill (pp. 5-360). In Vol. IV (pp. 196- 
364) are given a number of choice selections from our author with 
translations. He gives, further, an analysis of each of the fifty-three 
orations and a criticism of their thought, difficulties, and diction. As 
a manual for secondary schools, J. W. Mackail's Latin Literature 
(New York, 1895) deserves commendation. 

Many of the books already mentioned give considerable space 
to Cicero's style as a writer and orator, notably Weissenfels' Cicero 
als Schulschriftsteller; but Norden's Die antike Kunstprosa (Leipzig, 
1898) is in a class by itself and is in every respect a masterly work. 
Besides the discussion of Cicero in the body of the book (pp. 212-33), 
there is an appendix giving a history of the rhythmical cadence with 
special reference to Cicero's orations. Other works are: Cruttwell 
and Banton's Specimens 0} Latin Literature (London, 1896), the 
second part of which is devoted to a consideration of Latin style; 
Doyle's Introduction to the Study of Rhetoric (London, 1893), which 
contains (Part II, pp. 1-131) a life of Cicero, a criticism of him in his 
various aspects, and abstracts and analyses of eight of his best- 
known orations; Goss's Forensic Eloquence (San Francisco, 1891), 
who devotes the first chapter to Cicero and Roman Orators ; Lorenzo 
Sears's History of Oratory (Chicago, 1896), containing a chapter 
on "Cicero as a Rhetorician and as a Politician;" Hardwicke's 
History of Oratory and Orators (New York, 1896), especially Roman 
oratory (pp. 24-69). 

Though there have been many minor publications, mainly doctors' 
dissertations, dealing with one or another question of Ciceronian 
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syntax, it is somewhat remarkable that no comprehensive treatment 
of the subject was at hand until the publication of Lebreton's Etudes 
sur la langue et la grammaire de Cice'ron (Paris, 1901). This book 
might well be in the library of every teacher of Cicero. Its contents 
are as follows: chap, i, agreement; chap, ii, substantives; chap, iii, 
pronouns; chap, iv, verbs, the absolute use of transitives, list of 
verbs which are sometimes intransitive; chaps, v-vi, moods and 
tenses; chap, vii, prepositions. Some of the results of this investi- 
gation are surprising, as, for example, the numerous instances in 
which a is used before the names of things. 

In lexicography we are glad to record the completion of Merguet's 
Handlexikon zu Cicero (Leipzig, 1905). His large lexicons to Cicero's 
orations and to his philosophical works are well known ; but besides 
being expensive and not generally accessible, they do not include his 
rhetorical writings nor his letters. A small lexicon including all 
Cicero's words was greatly needed. The Lexicon Ciceronianum 
of Nizolius had become antiquated and the text of many passages has 
been greatly changed since its publication. Students of Cicero 
will therefore welcome this contribution which covers in its 816 pages 
all Cicero's works, is trustworthy in its text citations, and is sold at 
moderate cost. 

The study of synonyms should accompany the reading of Cicero, 
and some of our best textbooks make provision for this. Where 
such provision is lacking, teachers can draw all needed material from 
Menge's Lateinische Synonymik, the fourth edition of which was 
published in 1900. The third edition, published eighteen years 
before, had for some time been out of print. Menge discusses 364 
verbs and nouns, and his work is accurate and scholarly. 

There is no more important collateral work to be done while teach- 
ing Cicero than the skilful preparation and presentation of such mate- 
rial as will assist the student in constructing for himself the proper 
classical atmosphere and environment. That is to say, the student 
must gain a certain amount of knowledge of Roman history, political 
institutions, religious affairs, topography, art, and antiquities, or his 
interpretation will be neither intelligent nor sympathetic. The best 
of our textbooks make some provision for instruction in these essentials, 
but books of reference and illustrative material should be at hand to 
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supplement these slender resources. Fortunately these can be 
procured without large expense. On institutional history of course 
Mommsen's Romisches Staatsrecht is the great authority, but F. F. 
Abbott's Roman Political Institutions (Boston, 1901) gives in small 
compass an abundance of material for the secondary school. So in 
antiquities, forbearing to mention monumental treatises like Fried- 
lander's, Blumner's, and Marquardt's, we are fortunate in possessing 
such small manuals as The Private Life of the Romans by Preston 
and Dodge (Boston, 1893), and one of similar title by H. W. Johnston 
(Chicago, 1903). Especially suitable for youthful readers and afford- 
ing a most interesting introduction to the life of the ancients are 
Church's Two Thousand Years Ago: The Adventures of a Roman 
Boy (New York, 1885), Roman Life in the Days of Cicero (New York, 
1883), and Pictures from Roman Life and Story (New York, 1892). 
On Roman topography, in connection with Cicero as well as with 
other Latin authors, the most generally useful book for educational 
purposes is Platner's Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome (Bos- 
ton, 1904). It has nine maps and plans, and is profusely illustrated. 
Further might be mentioned Lanciani's various books on Roman 
excavations and discoveries. They are written in a popular and 
pleasing style, and are valuable additions to a classical library. On 
the Forum the latest and best authority is Hiilsen's Das Forum 
Romanum, seine Geschichte und seine Denkmaler (Rome, 2d ed., 1905). 
It contains many maps and illustrations, and is late enough to include 
most of the remarkable discoveries of the past few years. An English 
translation by J. B. Carter has recently been published (Rome, 1906). 
A very attractive book, and one well within the range of young students 
is LovelPs Stories in Stone from the Roman Forum (New York, 1902). 
On the general subject of antiquities and illustrative material relating 
to Cicero we have an excellent work by J. Kubik, entitled Realer- 
klarung und Anschauungs-Unterricht bei der Lektilre Ciceros (Vienna, 
1896). The author's explanations and illustrations cover the follow- 
ing subjects : topography, existing buildings and ruins, private antiqui- 
ties, public affairs, religion and mythology, military affairs, ethnog- 
raphy, ancient art, and portraiture. In this volume he covers the 
following orations: Pro Roscio, In Catilinam i-4v, De imperio 
Cn. Pompei, Pro Archia, Pro Milone, Pro Marcello, Pro Ligario, 
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Pro Deiotaro, Philippicae ir-ii. It is a book that is sure to add 
materially to the effectiveness of classroom work. 

The Germans have published a large number of excellent books 
of illustrations, usually with explanatory text, which throw a flood 
of light upon the interpretation of classical authors. They are usually 
very inexpensive in proportion to their educational value and add 
enormously to the interest of the class in what they are reading. 
Among the best-known are Ohler's Klassisches Bilderbuch (Leipzig, 
1892); A. Schneider's Das alte Rom (Leipzig, 1906), containing 12 
maps, 14 plans, and other illustrative material; E. Hula's Romische 
Altertiimer (Leipzig, 1901), containing a map of Rome and 60 fine 
illustrations. For wall illustration the best tabulae are Cybulski's. 
A series on Rome numbered XVI-XX was published in 1904. 



